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FACT AND UNDERSTANDING IN HISTORY ? 


ISTORICAL inquiry seeks to convey knowledge about the 
H past in the form of truthful statements. To ask about the 
values of historical knowledge could easily lead into discussion of 
philosophies of history. We might find ourselves, for example, 
engaged in disputation over the legitimacy of contending, as does 
Ortega y Gasset, that ‘‘ Human life is not a thing, has not a nature, 
and in consequence we must make up our minds to think of it in 
terms and categories that will be radically different from such as 
shed light on the phenomena of matter. . . . Man has not a nature, 
what he has... is history.”?* Here a theory about historical 
existence involving a cleavage between matter and life, nature and 
human history, is made foundational to judgments about methods 
and aims of historical inquiry. 

Explanations about what history-as-actuality is and what his- 
torical consciousness imports provide one kind of understanding, 
an understanding usually designated as philosophy of history. 
There are many such explanations and a history of them can be 
written. Were I to write such a history of ideas, I would argue 
that the kinds of concern shown about the past and the modes of 
appropriating the past to the present of each interpreter exhibited 
in every instance a determinate, historical situation—and hence 
that my own investigation was similarly relativistic and perspecti- 
val. This very disposition on my part would be indicative of how 
historical conceptions have come to prevail as categories of philo- 
sophical understanding. I recognize a similar disposition in Ortega 
y Gasset’s assertion that what man has is not a nature but a history. 
The special claims which he attaches to man’s consciousness of 
having a history would, none the less, be debatable even though 
we agreed upon the time-dependency of human enterprises. 

A second kind of understanding, simply designated as his- 
torical, is that which is forthcoming as a contribution of history 
as written. A historian is said not only to present facts but to 
render once-actual happenings intelligible or meaningful. The 

1 Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation, December 27-29, 1946. 

2 Quoted in Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man, New Haven, 1944, Chapter 
X, ‘‘History,’’ pp. 171-172. 
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historian interprets the past to the present and it is the concern 
of history as knowledge that such interpretation be true as likely 
or warranted. The relation between fact and understanding, 
' ineluding within understanding matters of interpretation and 
truth, pertains to the methods of inquiry, the subject-matters in- 
vestigated, and the status of results as constituting knowledge. 
Granted that philosophers do disagree about purposes and values 
of historical inquiry, no settlement need first be made of these dis- 
putes if one can arrive on methodological grounds at acceptable 
answers to the following questions: (1) What is historical fact? 
(2) Is truth in history radically different from scientific truth? 
What is indeed disturbing, as a conflict occurring on the methodo- 
logical level, is to find that another investigator of methods and 
results in historical inquiry discriminates the same conditions and 
traits of work but arrives at conclusions which are radically differ- 
ent from one’s own. If reasoning in the course of analysis has gone 
astray, examination of each step could be expected to resolve our 
conflict. But the difficulty may not be methodological, for either 
one of us may have introduced some special claim about history 
which takes over the analysis to subserve this further interest. 
One may even argue that accounts of method in handbooks of 
historiography display at least three schools of thought and that 
oppositions stem from divergent valuations of the historian’s task. 
I do not deny that important differences in workability and 
fruitfulness can be discovered in relating differences of method 
in the study to results attained in the writing of history. What 
one is apt to overlook, however, is the good deal that is in common 
in conditions and traits of historical work upon which historians 
would agree. Here is an area to be examined antecedent to the 
quarrels of historiographical schools. With respect to the latter 
we have the asserted procedure of the ‘‘scientific’’ school which 
aims to set forth what happened just as it happened. It is main- 
tained that analysis or criticism of documents yields only isolated, 
fragmentary facts for a subsequent synthesis of reasoning. History 
is then said to be an art (subjective science) of reasoning in the 
construction of interpretations but a descriptive science in the es- 
tablishment of facts. The objective relativists maintain that hy- 
pothesis is operative in the selection and organization of facts with 
respect to question or problem being investigated. The first con- 
tention answers to the demand of historians for a science of history 
thought to be secured if facts are uninfected with interpretation. 
The second insists upon the conjunction of theory and fact in 
judgments of relevance and causality. A third school, derived 
from idealism, regards the task of the historian as one of recreating 
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the past. This task depends upon the sympathetic penetration of 
the historian into his materials which come alive as fact is infused 
with imagination and in this becomes a symbol of the life and 
spirit that produced the record. 

I will suspend taking of sides to ask simply what is common to 
all historical inquiry in which facts are established and under- 
standing attained. If, in this non-doctrinal attempt, another in- 
vestigator comes to a conclusion at variance with what seems ad- 
missible to me, this would not prejudice matters upon which we 
did agree. Rather, in this agreement we could have grounds for 
settling dispute. The other investigator considered here is Ernst 
Cassirer in his book, An Essay on Man, Chapter X on ‘‘History.’’ 
The disturbing conflict previously mentioned arose in the reading 
of this chapter. Cassirer discriminates the same conditions and 
traits of historical inquiry which appear to me to be inescapable 
and requisite features of historiography. Yet he comes to a con- 
clusion which I think unwarranted as not required by nor impli- 
cated in the set of statements from which he derives it. I will 
present, first, the sense of these statements in a numbered sum- 
marization of each. They represent our agreement in answer to 
the question of what constitutes historical ‘‘fact.’’ I will then turn 
to Cassirer’s argument that historical truth as pertaining to in- 
terpretation and understanding is other than scientific truth. The 
argument occurs in the following context, namely, that although a 
geological history and a cultural history are both empirical in 
establishing facts, human history is non-empirical as understanding 
of the past. I shall argue that the statements upon which both 


Cassirer and I agree lead to a rejection of his conclusion. The 
statements follow: 


(1) Since historians are concerned with knowledge, they seek 
to establish facts; hence they must study modes of knowledge by 
which these facts are accessible. 

(2) We do not proceed in the same way to establish historical 
fact as we do to establish fact in a physical science. 

(3) A statement of fact made by a physical scientist, e.g., that a 
specific substance has a specified melting point, refers us to observa- 
tion and experiment if we have any doubt as to the correctness of 
the statement. Our reference is to the directly observable and 
measurable in statements of physical fact. 


(4) If we call a past happening, which though once-actual is no 
longer existent, a historical fact, then it is a truism that such a 


‘‘fact’’ of a perished past is gone save as it is remembered by 
someone or some record exists from which it may be known. 
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(5) An event or happening of the perished past is the referent 
of a historical statement but could be no fact which verifies it. No 
one has an access of ‘‘looking into’’ the past or of ‘‘seeing’’ what 
happened. , 

(6) What the historian has, or can come into possession of, is 
history-as-record, the documents and artifacts that have been pre- 
served. There are also in the practices and relations of con- 
tempordry society various signs and clues to earlier doing and oc- 
currence. These conserved and continuant pasts-in-the-present are 
the materials of historical knowledge. 

(7) It is from the critical study of such materials that statements 
of fact are derived. The correctness of such statements can not 
be established by any correspondence of what is asserted with what 
has perished. Correctness involves tests of relevance and reliability 
with respect to the materials as a body of evidence. 

(8) Whether in the writing of a natural history or of a history 
concerned with the motives and actions of men, what is available as 
evidence is not only something physical as an object but also 
meaningful for historical judgment so far as it provides sign or 
clue to its production, how it came to be, and what it imports about 
its antecedents. As Cassirer puts it in speaking about human 
history, ‘‘Only through the mediation and intervention of these 
symbolic data can we grasp the real historical data—the events 
and men of the past.’’ 

(9) In speaking of historical fact, then, we should always keep 
clearly in mind that it is access to record which establishes a his- 
torical statement as a statement of fact about a perished past. The 
record is sign or symbol for the historian of a past reconstructed 
and represented from available materials. Historians’ facts are 
the probation of record. Should some of the records be destroyed 
we would have to trust in the competence of men to whom they 
were available in accepting their statements based upon, them. 

(10) ‘‘ Historical knowledge is the answer to definite questions.”’ 
These questions to which answers are sought in history-as-record 
are, in Cassirer’s words, ‘‘put and dictated in the present.’’ That 
is, they are questions situationally or culturally conditioned by and 
arising from ‘‘the intellectual interests and moral and social needs’’ 
of living men. 

It is from statements (8), (9), and (10), namely, the designa- 
tion of historians’ facts as symbolic data, the differentiation of facts 
from perished events, and the determinate situation of historical 
questions, that Cassirer proceeds to argue as follows: 


When the scientist wishes to go back into the past he employs no concepts 
or categories but those of his observation of the present. He connects the 
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present with the past by following backward the chain of causes and effects. 
He studies in the present the material traces left by the past. This is, for in- 
stance, the method of geology or paleontology. History too has to begin with 
these traces, for without them it could not take a single step. But this is only 
a first, a preliminary task. To this actual, empirical reconstruction history 
adds a symbolic reconstruction. . . . Not in the logical structure of historical 
thought but in this special task, this special mandate, consists the fundamental 
distinction between the works of the historian and the geologist or paleontologist. 


The difference between history of the rocks and the history of 
man, argues Cassirer, is a difference in the object of history. The 
object of the special task and mandate assigned to human or cul- 
tural history is characterized in such phrases as these: ‘‘the ma- 
terialization of the spirit of a former age’’; ‘‘the fusion together of 
fact’’ into ‘‘living form’’; the ‘‘revivifying’’ and ‘‘rebirth’’ of the 
past; ‘‘a new intellectual synthesis—a constructive act.’’ The 
events known to the historian, writes Cassirer, ‘‘are only the husk 
beneath which he looks for a human and cultural life—a life of 
actions and passions, of questions and answers, of tensions and 
solutions. .. . He cannot think or speak without using general 
terms. But he infuses into his concepts and words his own inner 
feelings, and thus gives them a new sound and a new color—the 
color of personal life.’’ 

Having introduced the subjectivity of personal infusion into 
historical understanding, Cassirer then exercises his acumen to 
solve ‘‘the seeming antithesis between the objectivity of historical 
truth and the subjectivity of the historian.”’ In the end he agrees 
with Dilthey that historical thought and scientific thought are 
totally different ‘‘forms’’ of knowledge. He asserts that historical 
inquiry is empirical or evidential in establishing that an individual 
performed some action and that the action had a certain conse- 
quence; but the life, spirit, motive, and passion of the actor, the 
living form, must be a synthesis contributed by the constructive act 
of the historian—an infusion of ‘‘the color of personal life’’ sup- 
plied by his intuition. In short, a special understanding peculiar 
to cultural but not to natural history is supplied by the historian out 
of his inner experience. 

If Cassirer had merely said that a history may be marked by 
the preferences and predilections of the historian who wrote it, that 
there is the stamp of his personality in the work, I should not take 
exception to this. What is questioned is his assertion that ‘‘self- 
knowledge’’ is ‘‘the very instrument of all historical thought,’’ 
and that understanding of symbolic data is thereby subjective. The 
crux of the dispute here is Cassirer’s elaboration of statement (10) 
which asserts the réle of the present in the interpretation of the 
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past. As handbooks on historiography point out, the reconstruc- 
tion of the past requires analogy. If our experience encompassed 
nothing similar to what individuals had aspired to, attempted, 
desired, felt, and suffered in the past, the products of their en- 
deavors would provide no sign and clue of what went into their 
production. Recognizing this condition, however, is far from being 
committed thereby to subjectivity of understanding and to any 
radical separation between natural history and cultural history. 

Langlois and Seignobos in their Introduction to the Study of 
History have this to say about analogy. 


The realities of the past are things which we do not observe and which we 
can only know in virtue of their resemblance to the realities of the present. . 
In order to realize the conditions under which past events happened, we must 
observe the humanity of today and look for conditions under which analogous 
events happen now. History thus becomes an application of the descriptive 
sciences which deal with humanity. 


To organize facts derived from the study of records into a structure 
‘*it is necessary,’’ write the same authors, ‘‘to imagine and group 
them in accordance with their resemblance to facts of the present 
day, an operation which also depends on the use of analogies.”’ 
What is said about organization of facts by analogies in human 
history is equally pertinent to the writing of a geological history. 


The geological historian is no more able than the culture his- 
torian to observe past conditions and processes. The only processes 
that he can observe are those now existent. These he can study,’ 
and in some instances measure, as processes of erosion, silting, and 
glacier movement. To reconstruct a geological calendar from 
stratification requires the hypothesizing of observed processes in 
their characteristics, including rate, as having gone on in the past, 
and the reading of present physical features such as glacial moraines 
as signs of a past process similar to that directly observed. One 
can not ascribe to a glacial moraine any intent of nature to preserve 
records of occurrence and to communicate by means of them; yet a 
glacial moraine is a record as affording sign and clue without which 
the historical past of present earth forms would be unknowable. 
The same can be said of the fossil remains dated by the geological 
calendar as symbolic data of paleontology. From processes di- 
rectly observed and physical features as signs of precedent occur- 
rence, geologist and paleontologist reconstruct careers of the earth 
in earlier times, sequence of periods, and how things have come to 
be as they are. There would be no basis for asserting otherness or 
difference about the earth in its past unless the record afforded 
signs of glacial advance and retreat; nor would there be knowledge 
about such advance and retreat as a time span without observed and 
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measurable process of glacial action. What is directly experienced 
and known provides the geological historian with his analogy, his 
empirical equivalent as hypothesis and argument for the recon- 
struction of the past. 

Does the ‘‘human’’ in the history of man, the motives, purposes, 
values, aspirations, despairs, hopes, beliefs, interests, loves, and 
hates which pertain to his doings and sufferings, thrust inquiry into 
the privacy or subjectivity of a historian where introspection or 
intuition alone will enable him to organize a ‘‘living form’ and 
thereby to understand facts derived from the human record? Or 
does human history, like natural history, employ analogy as 
empirical equivalent in a public, objective way? 

Record and derived facts are historically significant when read 
as sign and symbol of the past. One need not assume, as many 
historians have, that human nature is unchanging in its basic social 
traits in order to proceed upon this assumed similarity to ascribe 
motives and passions to ancient Greek and Roman similar to those 
which prevail in his own conditioned cultural life. Rather, the 
fact that individuals are culturally conditioned in diverse ways, a 
fact established by descriptive social sciences in our own day, argues 
against supposing more than a similarity of sentient organism— 
a physiological sameness of need for food, of sex drives, and of 
capacity to suffer and enjoy. The task of the historian is one of 
taking the ‘‘rdle of the other,’’ where ‘‘other’’ refers to modes of 
social life and production differing, as can be seen in the products, 
from our own. How, then, does the historian understand this 
otherness and these differences? The question is not peculiar to 
human history. How does a geologist understand our temperate 
zone in this country as once a tropical and once an arctic scene? 
For human history, characteristics of social existence directly ex- 
perienced and known provide analogy—empirical equivalence or 
initially grounded hypothesis—about past producing with respect 
to which the record as product is symbol. The symbol in its 
features is generically akin to what we produce as artifact and 
document but in the many features in which it is particularly un- 
like our products a search is initiated for explanation of past be- 
liefs and deeds. 

History is had only on the level of symbolic interpretation, but 
this is no reading of inner experience. Inner life as an area open 
only to introspection is no less closed between two individuals 
facing each other than the inner life of Socrates long since dead 
for our knowledge now. Whether a product be culturally con- 
temporaneous or inherited from a civilization that ceased to exist 
long ago, the inner stir it may arouse remains a private affair even 
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though an affective state could be said to contribute life and color 
to the historian’s narration. Yet this casts no doubt upon these 
matters: that questions and problems which arise for the historian 
are situationally conditioned in objectively known ways, that the 
record is open to public examination, and that conditions of per- 
formance of other men in other times can be comprehended only 
by use of analogies. The important question is one of segregating 
speculative analogies from those that are empirical equivalents. 

If it be established in descriptive science that political doings 
can not be severed from economies, the historian has in this an 
analogy as an empirical equivalent. for the reconstruction of past 
occurrence with respect to conditions. On the one hand, he must 
be on guard against the retrospective fallacy of reading the present 
into the past by ignoring the historicity of current traits. On the 
other hand, in what is made known about our social existence, a 
lead is provided for investigation in which one hypothesizes a like 
connection, subject to the qualifications and specifications ascertain- 
able from history-as-record. One may, indeed, set up a thesis by 
which to rig the account of past happenings. If there were not, 
in the empirical grounding of analogy and in the public nature of 
records, a basis for discriminating thesis-rigged history from war- 
ranted hypothesis, history as knowledge would be the worse off. 
There would certainly be no hope for deciding relevance and re- 
liability of knowledge by appeal to intuitive self-knowledge as a 
truth-instrument of historical thought. 

In point of procedures and results, competent investigators 
would not hesitate to say that Beard’s work entitled An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States represents 
the testing of an hypothesis, whereas Spengler’s Decline of the 
West is written to a thesis. For although historical reconstruction 
depends upon analogy, it is the mark. of thesis in Spengler that his 
likening of society to an organism has not been established in de- 
seriptive science and hence is not empirical equivalent for recon- 
structing the past. The same could be said of the World-Historical 
Spirit in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Spengler and Hegel are 
extreme examples but the pertinency of having analogy empirical 
for knowledgeable understanding can be insisted upon for all 
historical inquiry at whatever level of generalization. 

To insist, as Cassirer does, that human history is human, that 
man is an object other than rocks, emphasizes only that rocks do 
not provide empirical equivalence for human aspiration and ac- 
tivity. The insistence rightly warns against the apathetic fallacy 
of presenting human history in a reductive mechanistic or organic 
analogy, whether or not a thesis is involved. Care and concern, 
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intention and interest, are communicated by and interpretable 
from the products and remains of human effort. The documents 
and artifacts inherited from the past are things, but without an 
act of thought they would not be symbolic things. The act of 
thought is always that of some individual; but if the cultural and 
communicative nature of thought be kept in view, there is no occa- 
sion nor warrant for supposing that historical understanding is 
subjective rather than social. The historian is not driven to rely 
upon intuition, subjective infusion, and. inner experience for or- 
. ganization and interpretation of historical fact. One need only 
be cognizant (1) of the implication of asserting historically de- 
terminate situations of ‘‘intellectual interests and moral and social 
needs,’’ and (2) of the réle of empirical equivalence by which a 
past is interpreted in a present to recognize that interpretation and 
truth are empirically grounded in historical inquiry. Truth in 
history is not radically different from scientific truth. 


Epwarp W. Strona 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 





ON THE CERTAINTY OF EMPIRICAL STATEMENTS 


I“ a recent issue of this JouRNAL, Professor W. T. Stace has 
argued that empirical statements are theoretically capable of the 
same sort of certainty as @ priort.1_ There is much in his discussion 
which strikes me as wholly admirable—he holds that doubts about 
the principle of induction are not a proper basis for holding that 
empirical statements are merely probable; he shows that there is a 
sense in which both a priori and empirical statements are doubtful. 
So far, I believe, no sensible critic would disagree with him. His 
final conclusion, however, I can not accept, and for reasons which 
I believe Professor Stace himself would find congenial. Since the 
whole problem of the certainty of empirical propositions is basic 
in contemporary theory of knowledge, it seems worth while to go 
into enough detail at least to sketch a theory of the matter. 

It may be helpful in the first place to distinguish two grounds 
or sources of uncertainty. The first may be illustrated in the case 
of adding a column of figures. Granted the rules of addition and 
the usual conventions of symbolism, it is an a priori statement that 
the sum of 962, 435, and 851 is 2248; yet, having performed the 
addition, I may be uncertain of the result. The ground. of this 


1‘*Are All Empirical Statements Merely Hypotheses?’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 29-39. 
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uncertainty may lie in the possibility of misapplying familiar rules, 
of treating, for example, a ‘‘5’’ as if it were a ‘‘6.’’ Or, again, 
the mistake may be an error of memory, of forgetting what figure 
was being ‘‘carried’’ from one column to the next. Mistakes of 
this sort are not, of course, confined to arithmetic. In the heat of 
discussion I may mis-speak myself, choosing the wrong word to 
convey the sense I intend and may, in fact, say just the opposite of 
what I wish to. 

A similar phenomenon, though it involves other factors as well, 
is found in the claim of many philosophers that their critics mis- 
understand them. Such misunderstanding is sometimes willful, 
and at other times is due to obscurity, but there seem to be some 
cases, at least, in which the philosopher, intent on making certain 
points, has magnified their place in his system, thereby giving a 
warped account of his position as a whole. Such a philosopher, 
re-reading his work in a perspective of years, might, if he were 
candid, admit that he had not said what he had intended. Warned 
by such examples, and assuming a standard sense of language, 
anyone might have doubts as to the correctness of his conclusions. 

Here, then, we have a ground for uncertainty which, in the 
broadest sense of the term, might be called linguistic. It is char- 
acteristic of linguistic uncertainties that they are removed by per- 
forming over again the operations in which they are suspected. If 
I have doubts as to the correctness of an addition, I add again and 
repeat the addition until I get consistent results. If I doubt that 
I have said what I mean, I express my thought again and continue 
until I come to consistently equivalent statements. It is of course 
true that this procedure is not infallible. I may add a column 
half a dozen times and reach the same wrong result each time. 
Also, I fear, some of my ideas will never be expressed as they should 
be. This is a ground for claiming that all statements are infected 
with linguistic uncertainty, a sort of uncertainty no more character- 
istic of empirical judgments than of a priort. This point is made 
by Professor Stace and I concur wholeheartedly. If there is any 
basis for claiming that empirical judgments are merely probable 
in a sense that a priori judgments are certain, it must be that they 
involve a different ground of uncertainty. We turn to this. 

Perhaps the commonest ground for uncertainty is insufficiency 
of evidence. It is for this reason that I am uncertain of the order 
in which the Platonic dialogues were written, or whether the Rus- 
sians know how to make an atomie bomb, or countless other matters. 
Uncertainties of this sort are too well known to call for discussion, 
and may be referred to as evidential uncertainties. If evidential 
- uncertainties are to be eliminated in any field, two conditions must 
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be fulfilled: (1) there must be a maximum, or limit of evidence, 
beyond which added evidence can contribute nothing; and (2) 
that limit must be attained. If evidence can go on piling up with- 
out limit, always contributing something more towards certainty, 
it is clear that complete certainty can never be attained. Or, again, 
if such a limit exists, but has not been attained, certainly will be 
lacking. Our question then becomes, how do empirical and a 
priori statements compare with respect to the character of their 
evidence. 

In general, when a proposition is asserted in mathematics, it is 
asserted as holding in some system. The evidence for it is its 
proof and, assuming the proof to be correct and the logic of the 
system fixed (ie., neglecting linguistic uncertainties), no further 
evidence can be given or demanded. A second proof might, to be 
sure, add to one’s feeling of security in the result, but only because 
of possible obscurities or lacunae in the first proof, that is to say, 
only because of linguistic uncertainties. Added proofs might pos- 
sess an elegance or economy of assumption that the original lacked, 
but the fact remains that the original was a proof and that there 
is no accretion of further evidence. Thus both the limit of evi- 
dence and its attainment seem possible in mathematics and deduc- 
tive reasoning generally. 

Exactly the same considerations apply to statements made on 
the basis of definitions. If the definition and the syntax of the 
language are given, then, neglecting linguistic uncertainties, no 
further evidence is possible. Even in the case of synthetic a 
prior. statements, if such exist, conclusive and complete evidence 
is claimed, either in the form of an immediate intuition or of a 
compelling deduction. Thus in a priori knowledge generally, the 
conditions of complete evidential certainty are met. It remains 
to consider empirical statements. 

Professor Stace considers two types of empirical judgments, 
generalizations and attributions of a predicate to an individual. 
I shall argue that, in neither case, can complete certainty be ob- 
tained, even neglecting linguistic uncertainties. It will be con- 
venient to begin with generalizations. 

We may take as a specimen generalization a statement of Aris- 
totle’s: ‘‘No insect with only two wings has a sting in the rear”’ 
(History of Animals 532a 22). What is being asserted here is that 
three complex characteristics, (1) of being an insect, (2) of having 
two wings, (3) of lackwmg a sting in the rear, are conjoined in such 
manner that whenever the first two are present, the third is present 
also. Since there is nothing in the definition of a dipterous insect 
which prevents its having a sting in the rear, the assertion must 
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be founded on observation. "What is observed is the compresence 
of the characteristics. In any-group of qualities observed to ac- 
company each other on any given occasion, the compresence may 
be due to chance—they may just happen to appear together—or 
the connection may be universal, may be such that they always 
appear together. It is the latter that the generalization maintains. 
The evidence, however, is compatible with either alternative. The 
function of added evidence, i.e., more instances of the conjunction 
of the characteristics, is to decrease the probability that the joint 
appearance is due to chance and to increase the probability that the 
connection is universal. Thus the more diptera found which lack 
stings in the rear, the less likely that the examined specimens just 
happened to lack them and the more likely that Aristotle is correct. 

It is clear, however, that any finite number of coincidences, 
however unlikely, is possible, so that the chance conjunction can 
never be completely ruled out. Thus any proof of a generalization 
must fall short of complete certainty. A judicious choice of in- 
stances on which to base the generalization may go far towards 
reducing the possibility of the effect being due to coincidence, but 
it can never obviate it. 

The above discussion has proceeded on the assumption that 
certainty might be attained in a consideration of the individual 
instances from which the generalization was made. It assumed 
that, for example, in examining two-winged insects we did not 
include a mutilated bee or grasshopper by mistake. If certainty 
ean not be attained in the instances, a fortiori it is unattainable in 
the generalization. It is to such particular situations, the second 
type discussed by Professor Stace, that we turn now. 

Professor Stace takes as an example the statement ‘‘This key is 
made of iron.’’ We may facilitate discussion by considering the 
simpler statement ‘‘This is made of iron.’’ Professor Stace argues 
that, since iron is defined by a finite number of characteristics, a 
finite number of experiments, one decisive for each characteristic, 
should establish the truth of the statement. One such character- 
istic is being attracted by a magnet; thus, a magnet is brought near 
the object, and the test is completed. 

Unfortunately, the matter is not so simple. In order for the 
test to be conclusive, it must be certain that it is really a magnet 
with which we have brought our object in contact. If there is no 
attraction, it may be because the object is not iron or because what 
I took to be a magnet actually is not one. To establish that the 
object is not iron, it is necessary first to establish that the putative 
magnet actually is one. One would be tempted in this case to 
conclude that since the presumed magnet is horse-shoe shaped, is 
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of appropriate size, and is painted red everywhere except at its 
polished ends, it is of course a magnet. But this could be done 
only on the assumption of the generalization that all such objects 
are magnets. Since, as we have seen, no generalizations can be 
certain, the certainty that I have a magnet can not be estab- 
lished in this way. Indeed, if I have friends who are both 
- machinists and practical jokers, and if the date is near April 1, 
I can not even have practical certainty. Instead of relying on 
such generalizations, I may decide to test whether or not I have 
a magnet; I may, for example, bring it near a compass needle, 
to see if one pole of the magnet repels one end of the needle. But 
this in turn, if the test is to be conclusive, requires that I know 
that I have a genuine compass, and the same problem with which 
we were faced before recurs. 

All this has been on the assumption that the test of attraction 
has been negative. If it is positive, the question is the same. 
If there is attraction, it may be because the original object is 
iron and is being attracted by a magnet, or it may be because 
the object is of magnetized steel or nickel alloy and is attracting 
an unmagnetized iron horse-shoe. Once again it is necessary 
first to determine that I have a magnet to make the test con- 
clusive. 

This account of the way in which one verifies that a thing 
has a characteristic leads to an infinite regress. In showing that 
the statement ‘‘This is iron’’ involves for its verification the 
statement ‘‘This is a magnet’’ and that in turn the statement 
‘‘That is a compass’’ and so on, one might be led to expect that 
not merely certainty, but also any degree of confirmation would 
be lost in the un-ending process. What is required is to show 
that not merely, negatively, there is no certainty attained in the 
process, but also, positively, that’ there is a gain in probability. 
The key to such an explanation lies in what might be called 
statements of appearance. These constitute the one class of 
empirical statements which may be evidentially certain. 

Examples of statements of appearance are found in state- 
ments like the following: ‘‘This looks red,’’ ‘‘This tastes sweet,’’ 
‘‘That sounds like a Beethoven sonata,’’ and the like. In each 
case an impression is being reported and nothing more. The 
statement ‘‘This looks red’’ is not disproved or contradicted if 
the object subsequently turns out to be orange and it may still 
be true that something sounded like a Beethoven sonata (to me 
and at the time) even though its author turns out to be Mozart 
or Haydn. Thus such statements can be certain just because they 
make no prediction and are not liable to refutation by the course of 
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subsequent experience. Since they make claims only about an im- 
mediate appearance, their evidence may be given completely and 
all at once, with resulting evidential certainty. 

Such statements, of course, are not statements about objects and 
events, but merely about appearances; none the less, they have evi- 
dential value for statements about objects and events. Thus the 
first judgment? one might make concerning the statement to be 
confirmed in our previous example, ‘‘This is made of iron,’’ is that 
‘This looks like iron’’ or ‘‘This feels like iron.’’ Such reports of 
appearances need not of course be conclusive evidence for the state- 
ment about the object, but it is hard to see how they can avoid 
giving some confirmation. Unless there were some acquaintance 
with iron, it would be impossible to make the judgment. There is 
of course the possibility of faulty recollection, misinterpretation of 
data and the like, but granted all these, the mere fact that an 
object looks like something to some one is some evidence that it is 
that thing. 

This last statement calls for some explanation. Suppose I 
judge ‘‘ This looks like a parrot.’’ The judgment, we have seen, is 
a mere report of appearances, making no claims beyond itself. But 
it is also a datum for explanation, giving rise to the question: how 
does it happen that there is such an appearance? Prima facie the 
simplest answer is that I am confronted with a parrot, that ‘‘This 
is a parrot.’’ As the simplest explanation this answer is to be 
preferred and the judgment of appearance constitutes evidence 
for it. This is not to claim that the evidence is overwhelming or 
that there may not be stronger evidence leading to a contrary 
conclusion, but merely that there is some evidence. If I am on 
an Arctic exploratory expedition, I shall very likely conclude 
that it was not a parrot I saw. That is, there may be other factors 
ruling out the prima facie simplest explanation. 

I do not claim that whenever one is confronted with an appear- 
ance, one can make a judgment of appearance. In many cases the 
appearance is confused or one does not know how to classify it. 
Thus in attempting to adjust a radio amplifier, a person with 
only an ordinarily sensitive ear may be in doubt as to whether 
er not it sounds ‘‘true.’’ He may be totally unable to make up 
his mind. In such cases one attempts to find another set of ap- 
pearances which he can judge. Thus a more accurate method of 
tuning the amplifier is to feed impulses of a given form into it and 
connect the output to an oscilloscope. It is both easier and more 


2I speak of ‘‘ judgments of experience’’ rather than ‘‘statements of ex- 
perience’’ to avoid the question of veracity. ‘‘Judgment’’ is used as a syno- 
nym for ‘‘statement believed to be true by the person making it.’’ 
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reliable to see if the form on the screen of the oscilloscope looks the 
right shape than to judge if something sounds true. Similarly, 
one reason for reducing scientific measurements to pointer read- 
ings is that judgments of appearance are thereby’*made easy. 
Again, a good deal of the art of a craftsman or a connoisseur lies 
in the ability to make judgments of appearance more reliable and 
more refined than those of the average person. So, there is no claim 
that judgments of appearance are always possible, or equally pos- 
sible for all people; merely that, when they can be made, they are 
evidence. 

To come back to our original statement, ‘‘This is made of iron’’: 
the verification may go indefinitely into the future, involving ‘‘This 
is a magnet,’’ ‘‘That is a compass,’’ and so on; but there will be 
increments of probability through judgments, ‘‘This looks like 
iron,’’ ‘‘This looks like a magnet,’’ ‘‘What looks like a magnet 
appears to be attracting this,’’ and the like throughout the entire 
procedure. If the theory sketched here is correct, the process of 
verification yields some increase in probability but never complete 
certainty. And if this is the case, there is difference in evidential 
certainty between a priori statements and those empirical statements 
which represent generalizations or ascribe a characteristic to an 
object. 

One final objection remains to be considered: I have defined 
evidential certainty in terms of the limit of evidence. It may well 
be objected that this amount of evidence is not necessary and that 
one may have certainty with something less than this ideal maxi- 
mum. Along such lines, one would probably define certainty psy- 
chologically, either in terms of a willingness to act or in terms of a 
feeling of certainty. It is beside the point for this discussion to 
enquire whether or not the two definitions are equivalent, or even 
to formulate them carefully. What is important is to notice that 
these represent perfectly correct and usual senses of the term and 
in either of them certainty of empirical statements is possible. 
In some such sense, I may be certain that Jones was down-town 
this afternoon when the only evidence is that I saw some one who, 
I thought, looked like Jones. In such a sense also I can fairly 
readily become certain that ‘‘This is made of iron.’’ 

Certainties of this sort might aptly be called practical cer- 
tainties. Practical certainty has a down-to-earth, hard-headed 
character and a freedom from merely chimerical doubts which 
would prima facie recommend it as a working concept more highly 
than the sort of certainty which I have outlined above. In order 
to defend the earlier concept, I should like to show that it is de- 
finable in terms of practical certainty. 
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We may begin by noticing that practical certainty depends not 
merely on evidence but also on the use to which a statement is to 
be put. I may be genuinely and completely certain that Jones 
was down-town this afternoon and may be ready to bet you five 
dollars on it. If, however, you wish me to bet five hundred dollars 
against your five, I may refuse. My willingness to act may not go 
that far, if certainty is being defined in those terms. Or, if cer- 
tainty is being defined in terms of a feeling, the feeling may have 
changed under the stress of the proposal. Again, even if I were 
willing to take this bet, I might balk at giving odds of a thousand 
to one. These situations, varying in the strain they place on a 
certainty, are merely evidence that willingness to act is always 
willingness to act in some context, and that willingness to act in one 
situation does not necessarily imply willingness to act similarly 
in any situation. In short, willingness to act is relative, and rela- 
tive not merely to the evidence, but to the consequences of the action 
as well. The same considerations apply to certainties defined in 
terms of feeling. 

It is worth noticing that if, in the situation we have been con- 
sidering, the evidence is not strong enough to induce me to make 
a hundred-to-one bet, additional evidence would lead me to. If, 
for example, I had stopped Jones on the street and spent a few 
minutes talking to him, I might be ready to give the odds. Simi- 
larly, in the case of the bit of iron, procedures of confirmation . 
which would ordinarily appear silly, might become perfectly rea- 
sonable if enough depended on the identification. There is no 
difference in kind, moreover, between an extension of the investiga- 
tion which seems far-fetched and that part which seems a natural 
precaution. It is merely an amassing of more evidence of the 
same sort, with the amount of evidence required increasing with 
the stake. This would naturally suggest a definition of the sort 
of certainty discussed previously as the limit of practical certainties 
as the stake increases without limit. 

Thus, whether completeness of evidence be admitted in its own 
right or defined in terms of practical certainties, it must be con- 
sidered. Once admitted, it serves as a means of distinguishing 
empirical from a@ priori statements with regard to evidential cer- 
tainty, even though there is no difference with respect to linguistic 
uncertainties. I should add that the division of grounds of un- 
certainty into linguistic and evidential is not meant to be ex- 
haustive. Undoubtedly, there are others and one’s total un- 
certainty is a compound of all these factors. Still, one dimension 
at least, none but empirical statements are uncertain. 

PauL HENLE 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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EMERGENCE OF PURPOSE 


OES purpose, as causation of present by future, emerge? 

A positive answer is herein developed by treating three sets 

of concepts, cause and effect, events and duration, and mechanism 

and teleology, after the manner begun in ‘‘Organic Unity and 
Emergence,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 241-244. 

Cause and effect. To be a cause is to produce an effect and to 
be an effect is to be produced by a cause. Pluralists tend to believe 
that reality consists of a series of events, each event being first an 
effect and then a cause, without there being any first cause, or 
causa sut, and any final effect or end of the series, and that effects 
are different from their causes. Monists hold that there is only 
one ultimate cause of all, and that since everything is ultimately 
one, causes and effects are really identical, not different. But for 
organicists, causes and effects involve both identity and difference. 
An effect is different from its cause, otherwise there would be only 
one event or entity and not two. But what can there be in an 
effect that was not already in its cause? In so far as an effect is 
different from its cause, its difference was not in its cause. But if 
its difference was not in its cause, it must be uncaused or self-caused. 
Does this involve spontaneous creation? While the view that in so 
far as an effect is different from its cause its difference was not in 
its cause is not the same as the view that an effect as a whole can 
come from nothing, it is likely to irritate both pluralists and mon- 
ists. Yet, what other solution is there? The problem is not solved 
by ignoring it or by relegating it to the realm of ultimate mysteries. 
Pluralists are embarrassed by the problem of spontaneity both in 
explaining transition from cause to effect and in accounting for 
the whole series. Monists attribute spontaneity to the system as 
a whole, but are bothered about giving a satisfactory account of 
causation of different particulars. Organicists accept the fact of 
some spontaneity in every effect, rather than attributing it to, and 
only to, the whole series or whole system. But they also insist 
on some non-spontaneity in every effect, including each particle 
and the whole system. However, the differences between effects 
and their causes are due at least partly to their causes, for an effect 
can not be different unless there is something for it to be different 
from. Thus, there can be no complete spontaneity even though 
there must be spontaneity in some sense. 

Emergentism adds to understanding of the nature of causation 
by its emphasis on levels. Whereas it is common to seek the cause 
of the behavior of a particular kind of entity in antecedent entities 
of the same kind, emergentists insist that it is equally important 
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to seek such causes in entities of other kinds, including those which 
make up both lower and higher levels. The behavior of a cell is 
caused partly by its biological antecedents, but also partly by its 
molecular, atomic, electronic, etc., constituents, and by its bio- 
logical, social, terrestrial, solar, etc., environment. While scientists 
today generally are increasing their awareness of levels of causa- 
tion, the concept is still not sufficiently generalized. As the part 
that each higher-level unit plays in the causation of lower-level 
units becomes more clear, acceptance of some identity of effect and 
cause becomes less, bothersome. Each lower-level effect continues 
to be part of a higher-level causal system after its same-level cause 
has, relative merely to it, ceased to be. Each entity or event is an 
effect, not only of a multiplicity of causes, but of a multiplicity of 
kinds or levels of causes. Since these causes are different from each 
other, the difference (spontaneity) between an effect and its cause is 
really a multiplex of differences from its multiplicity of causes. 
What may appear as difference (spontaneity) in terms of one level 
of causation may be an identity with respect to another level of 
causation. Thus, for emergentists, there may not be as much 
spontaneity in each effect as might appear to a perspective limited 
to a single level of causation. But, nevertheless, each multiplex 
effect has a minimal quality of novelty about it. Furthermore, 
since entities or events are effects not only of causes which are past 
but also of those which are passing, effects are entailed in the in- 
completeness of the passage of their causes. Levels of causes in- 
volve levels of incompleteness. Each effect is entailed in many 
tendencies toward the future as. well as determined by the many 
tendencies toward it. 

Events and duration. While time consists of a single infinite 
continuous duration for monists (e.g., Josiah Royce conceives God’s 
present experience, or now, as comprehending eternity) and of an 
infinite series of discontinuous events for pluralists, it involves 
continuing duration through discontinuous events for organicists. 
Each event involves duration, for if an event does not endure long 
enough for it to happen it doesn’t happen. Duration can continue 
only through something, for duration of nothing is nothing. To 
endure is to persist through change and every change is an event. 
If there were no events there would be no change and if there 
were no change there would be nothing to endure through and thus 
no duration. (Hubert G. Alexander’s Time as Dimension and 
History is a good analysis of the problem.) Time is both finite 
and infinite. That is, it both ends and doesn’t end. Pluralists 
say that each event has ended completely after it has happened, 
but the series of events never ends. Monists say that the dura- 
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tional continuum is endless, but events, while inseparable from 
the continuum, eventually become past events. Organicists hold 
that each event is both a termination and a continuation. Change 
involves both identity and difference. In so far as there is identity, 
there is continuation. That which is remains the same or endures. 
In so far as there is difference, there is both initiation of the new 
and termination of the old. This terminal aspect of each event 
is what gives time its finite character. Temporal infinity derives 
from identity of anything through change. 

If every change is an event, and if to change is to become differ- 
ent, there are as many kinds of events as there are kinds of becom- 
ing different. Events endure for as long or as short as it takes for 
anything to become different. Some events are longer than others. 
When one event occurs within another, as when a day occurs within 
a year, we may speak of levels of events. Emergentists conceive 
each entity, unit, whole, or emergent as having its own eventual 
character, its own period of endurance without change, and its own 
rate of change. Each emergent has its own kind of time. But 
kinds of time are not simple, for each entity has a multiplicity of 
causes and each cause has its own kind of difference to produce 
requiring its own kind of time to produce the difference. Thus 
each event, no matter how simple, is a multiplex of termini and 
continua. 

How long is the present? While avoiding both extremes of 
pluralistic infinitesimals and the monistic eternal now, emergentists 
accept the fact of different presents of varying length. The present 
year (cycle of earth about sun) includes the present day (cycle of 
earth on its axis) and the presents of molecular, atomic, and 
electronic cycles. As presents vary so do pasts and futures. (Cf. 
G. H. Mead, Philosophy of the Present.) Relative to today, there 
are many past days and future days which make up the present 
year. Pasts and futures are relative to presents. Each entity 
which participates in a multiplicity of levels has many pasts and 
many futures. 

Mechanism and teleology. Can what is future cause what is 
present? Can what is future with respect to one entity cause what 
is present with respect to it? Pluralists say no, absolutely no. 
Monists say yes, absolutely yes, for the goal or end of anything, ~ 
the purpose it serves in the whole, is what causes it to be. Or- 
ganicists say yes and no. Much, if not most, of what anything is 
is caused by what is past for it. And in so far as a present entity 
is caused by what is past, it is not caused by what is future. But 


there are two senses in which present entities are caused by what 
is future. 
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First, as we have seen, each cause and effect involves some 
identity and some difference. In so far as a consequent effect is 
the same as its antecedent cause, its antecedent cause is also identi- 
cal with its consequent effect. In so far as the two are identical, 
is not the consequent as much a cause of the antecedent as the 
antecedent is of the consequent? If so, is not causation of what is 
present by what is future involved in some sense in every cause-and- 
effect situation ? 

Secondly, since there are levels of identity and levels of time, 
what is future for one entity may be part of what is present for an- 
other. Or, what is present for one may be future for another. In 
so far as any lower-level entity is determined in its nature and 
course by a higher-level entity, part of what is essentially present 
for the higher is future for the lower. In so far as the action of the 
higher-level unit is unitary, it has a kind of force relative to the 
lower-level unit which is both compelling and partly future with 
respect to many successive presents of the lower-level entity. Thus 
does any present lower-level event act as if caused by an event 
whose completion is simultaneous only with something in its own 
future. Thus, is not every event involved in some causation of 
present by future in this sense also? 

If teleology means causation of present by future, in these two 
senses, then perhaps there is something to be said for teleology as 
over against mechanism which claims that causation is by what is 
past only. However, if mechanism means merely that nothing is 
uncaused, teleology and mechanism are not inconsistent, but each 
involves the other. Whenever anything is determined in part by 
any relation to a higher-level and longer-enduring unit, it may be 
said to be serving a purpose. In this sense, every event or every 
entity may be said to have a purpose—or rather many purposes. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nature and Man. Pavu Weiss. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1947. xxii+ 287 pp. $2.80. 


This book might bear a subtitle ‘‘Cosmological Foundations 
of Ethics.’’ It is intended as an introduction to a more definitely 
ethical work, and it points to a further third volume, on politics. 

In the first part, entitled ‘‘Causation and Freedom,’’ the 
author maintains not only that man is a free being in nature, 
but that freedom in some sense characterizes the activity of each 
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being. Freedom and necessity do not contradict but presuppose 
each other. The present always proceeds freely to a unique and 
unpredictable future; when this future has been achieved, it can 
be seen retrospectively as necessary and dependent on its past; 
but as present it again points to another as yet indeterminate and 
free future. How is this basic natural freedom to be recognized ; 
how is the characteristic manifestation of this freedom in human 
beings to be interpreted ; how is its personal reach and perfection 
to be.seen in man’s ethical career? 

In all beings, Professor Weiss distinguishes an inside and an 
outside. Each being is a limited individual, resistant to the in- 
sistence of others, a barrier to them which they resist or to which 
they submit, and with a concern for some limited good which 
enables each of them to lay hold on the future in an individual 
way. This concern motivates actions, which may involve self- 
adjustment or expression or compulsion. ‘‘Each action is coun- | 
tered by other actions and meets barriers. which make it fall short 
of its objective’ (p. 76). In pursuit of its good, a being acts 
spontaneously, freely alters itself and its concern, rises to a 
higher level of activity. Thus arise living beings, conscious be- 
ings, beings with mind, in the process of realizing the limited goods 
that are the objectives of concern. 

So we arrive at the second part of the book, entitled ‘‘The 
Psyche and the Self.’’ In the process of evolution, a certain 
freedom of action may be traced, affecting the concern and the 
goal of each being. It proceeds to the attainment of higher 
powers such as sensitivity and purposiveness and consciousness. 
‘‘Animals live; most are conscious, many perceive, some are in- 
telligent’’ (p. 119). As we follow the transition to man, we can 
recognize our own characteristic nature, the attainment of a self 
which is the human constant. Animal life attains selfhood, be- 
comes human when in its activity ‘‘a concern directed to the 
good of the individual or its kind’’ changes to ‘‘a concern directed 
to a good pertinent to other beings as well’’ (p. 144). Our 
author would at this point agree with Comte. Human nature 
has an animal-physiological basis, but its full attainment and sig- 
nificance are distinctively social. 

The rest of this work may be said to trace the various stages 
and direction of this advance from animality to humanity. Un- 
der the heading ‘‘Technique and Habits’’ Weiss examines the 
bodily organs, the reflexes, instincts, and habits in their organic 
unity, the acquisition of various techniques. One special tech- 
nique is mastered by man to a preéminent degree, the technique 
of using signs and language. Every experience anticipates some 
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future; when it so refers to a specific future that it comes to 
represent it and to evoke its appropriate reaction or response, 
we have signs and are on the way to having language. The more 
intentipnally specific a sign is, the more consciously appropriate 
its specific response, the nearer we are to language: from calls, 
cries, exclamations, to names and predicates and ‘‘metaphysicals,’’ 
to sentences of more and more involved statement. 

Man is in a fourfold bond, bound to his past, to his body, to his 
fellows, to the world. But these bonds are also his basis and 
rootage. Without them he would be ignorant and solitary. He 
can not shake these bonds, but must not let them have their way 
with him altogether. In moulding his own response to them, he 
achieves his human individuality. This achievement manifests a 
threefold freedom: we initiate acts in our endeavor to realize our 
own objectives; we freely call upon our unused reserves to secure 
our opposed and threatened objectives; we freely change our direc- 
tion of effort, when our former endeavor is frustrated. In this 
various exercise of his freedom man is aided by his attainment of 
mind. Mind signifies here ‘‘the power of treating content as hav- 
ing one significance in one context and another significance in an- 
other context’’ (p. 208). It operates on different levels, from the 
perception of significant objectives experienced as shared, to the 
inference from various perceptual items to a principle in which 
they are related, to the organizing and unifying activity of sci- 
entist, artist, and philosopher. Mind, like body, is both a medium 
and a barrier in human activity. Mind and body present limits 
and problems to each other. The so-called mind-body problem 
which has deep and various roots in philosophical tradition, can 
not be solved adequately either by materialistic or by Neoplatonic 
monistic reduction, of mind to matter or of matter to mind, nor yet 
in terms of dualism. Body and mind are different phases or activi- 
ties of a single being. Body is a precondition of mind, and mind 
is the fullest fruition of human nature. 

The two closing chapters deal with the will and the self. The 
response of body or mind to external conditions, as vitalized by the 
concerned self, is felt by us as an emotion. When the self presents 
an object of the mind or of the body so as to engage the other, we 
are said to experience desire. When this response becomes an active 
pursuit to attain the object of desire, we manifest our will. The 
will is our agency, in a conflict between mind and body, to termi- 
nate the conflict. 

A man is ‘‘a self that, is necessarily expressed in and through 
the body and may eventually be expressed as a mind and as a will’’ 
(p. 241). Human nature, therefore, can not be comprehended in 
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_ a materialistic or in a spiritualistic formula. Body and mind are 
both expressions of the self, both essential to our full being. The 
former is primary and our basis, but it is not final nor the summit 
of us. Freud emphasized strongly the active concern of the self 
which is manifested in both mind and body, but Freudianism 
erred in interpreting the pervading urge of the self too narrowly 
in sexual terms. The Freudian accounts of the self could be in- 
cluded but also corrected and completed by interpreting human 
nature as essentially social. Yet the social theory of the self is 
also in the last resort insufficient ; the self includes sociality but is 
not simply reducible to it. This would be Weiss’s critical com- 
ment on Comte. » 

‘*The self is a self of a natural yet ethical man’’ (p. 252). It is 
constant, active, concerned, unique, beneficial to the body, respon- 
sible, and sensitive to values. It is concerned with the pursuit of 
the good ; it is itself the good realized in a limited way, aiming at a 
more complete and absolute good. In attaining greater and higher 
unity and harmony, it realizes itself more fully. And because the 
self is social, its own fuller realization is in terms which con- 
cordantly realize more fully other selves. Our ethical nature thus 
aims, in justice and fellowship, to perfect itself with others, ‘‘to 
perfect all there is in the world’’ (p. 264). Thus the author closes 
this book which is to introduce his next, definitely ethical treatise : 
‘*A man, because he is responsible, owes it to himself to plumb the 
foundations of ethics and make evident to himself what he ought to 
be’’ (p. 267). 

As may be judged even from the above brief review, Professor 
Weiss has undertaken to interpret human character as natural 
throughout its range, from its roots in bodily-organic activity to 
its highest attainment in mind and will and ethical conduct, in- 
dividual and social. But in this examination he has tried to avoid 
the errors of the usual naturalism which, in tracing human life to 
its organic roots, fails to give due recognition to our distinctively 
human fruitage. With equal emphasis the author has rejected 
those accounts of man which, in emphasizing our higher activities, 
fail to relate them to the rest of human nature and are left with 
a confusing dualism or with an airy spiritualism. This sound in- 
tegral naturalism at which Professor Weiss aims is, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, the chief merit of his cosmologital foundations 
of ethics. 

Critical readers of this book will not always agree with the - 
author in his specific criticisms of the doctrines from which he dis- 
tinguishes his own position. Nor will they accept his exposition 
of his own doctrine as in every detail adequate or convincing. For 
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instance, the conception of freedom-in-prospect which, in retrospect, 
is revealed as determined,—of nature manifested as unpredictable 
but necessary,—is a conception that provides for a certain apparent 
novelty in nature and contemplates also a certain creative activity, 
and more definitely an upward-tending evolving process in all 
being. But the vague view of it which diffuses its application to 
all being fails to provide for its more distinctive meaning in human- 
intelligent character. For this latter, we shall look expectantly 
when the author’s next volume appears, on ethics. Again, the 
recognition of the higher reaches of mind and intelligence, of the 
deliberate pursuit and realization of values which characterize our 
individral and social activity, is a true recognition of human char- 
acter. But in this book on Nature and Man it should be perfectly 
clear that any ‘‘natural’’ account of Man is by implication also an 
account of Nature. This metaphysical corollary in Weiss’s cosmo- 
logical foundations of ethics is certainly not ignored in this book, 
but it should have received greater emphasis. Between the ex- 
tremes of crass materialism and an ultra-Platonic idealism, the 
author has sought a reasonable naturalistic synthesis, but his po- 
sition inclines logically to a moderate idealistic emphasis, and this 
should have been more definitely declared—or admitted! Other 
more detailed comments might be added; but it is important to note 
that in this sort of criticism the main position of the book will not 
be seriously affected. 

The style of this book is generally vigorous and lucid, but suffers 
occasionally from needless obscurity. The passages quoted in this 
review have been selected for their clarity, but there are some 
abstruse and perplexing passages which mar Professor Weiss’s 
pages. A few slips in proofreading may be noted here for future 
correction: p. 59, ‘‘masters’’; p. 123, ‘‘ape’s’’; p. 128, ‘‘Spiritual- 
ists’’; p. 185, ‘‘articulatable’’; pp. 256, 264, ‘‘unduplicatable’’ ; p. 
257, ‘‘duplicatable.’’ 


RaposLtAv A. TSANOFF . 
THE RIcE INSTITUTE 


Works of Love. S@reN KierKecaarp. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by David F. Swenson and Lillian M. Swenson. With an 
Introduction by Douglas V. Steere. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1946. xiv+317 pp. $8.75. 


With few exceptions, the most notable one being the dissertation 
‘On the Concept of Irony, with Constant Reference to Socrates,’ 
Kierkegaard’s works are now available in adequate English trans- 
lations. The present volume, a highly welcome addition to the 
Princeton edition, may be regarded as a sequel to the Edifying 
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Discourses. The theme is Christian love, with an almost exclusive 
emphasis on the love of the neighbor, and while the book is inferior 
in power and density to Kierkegaard’s best writing, it shows a re- 
markable degree of integration. To assert that Works of Love 
is Kierkegaard’s ‘‘greatest single work on Christian ethics’’ (In- 
troduction, p. vii) is probably an overstatement. In point of fact, 
the pivotal concepts of Kierkegaard’s moral analysis such as crisis, 
leap, despair, dread, and the like, are hardly alluded to in these 
pages. But this much is true that nowhere else did Kierkegaard 
make so serious an effort to cope with the social aspect of ethics. 
Evidently his point of view made it imperative and, at the same 
time, very difficult to master this problem. It was necessary for 
him to show that his radical individualism meant anything but 
egotism. Is Kierkegaard a desperate romanticist with a Christian 
nostalgia, or is he the Christian conqueror of romantic nihilism? 
The idea of Christian love, unassimilable as it is by romanticism, 
might serve as a touch-stone. The test, however, fails to produce 
conclusive evidence. 

Although disclaiming authority Kierkegaard presents himself 
in the réle of*the preacher. The style is that of the sermon rather 
than of analytic inquiry. The language is designed to strike our 
spiritual sensibility, and it strikes hard, though with sharp and 
monotonous beats. There is in these sermons curiously little vision 
(they are spoken as though by one blindfolded) and, at the same 
time, an almost insane intensity. The great polyphony of Chris- 
tian thinking on love does not awaken. Instead one high vibrant 
note is sounded, of indubitable authenticity but also disturbing and 
even piercing by its joyless isolation. 

As we try to substantiate this impression by an analysis of the 
ideas expounded or implied we are driven into paradoxical state- 
ments. None of the elements generally found together will here 
associate with its kin, while other elements, to all appearance mu- 
tually exclusive, are surprisingly conjoined. Our initial disquie- 
tude gives way to intellectual bewilderment—a condition which may 
well be productive of insight. 

As a rule, the anthropocentric approach to the problem of love 
goes with a humanistic emphasis. The opposite is true of these dis- 
courses. They are as decidedly anthropocentric as they are vio- 
lently anti-humanistic. By calling the approach anthropocentric 
we mean that the emphasis is on the human endeavor rather than 
on the divine initiative, on the will of man rather than on the grace 
of God. Of course, Kierkegaard knows, and affirms solemnly, 
especially in the introductory prayer, that all love comes from 
God and that, consequently, human love is by nature responsive. 
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But the sermons themselves are concerned with the human response 
alone—with the fulfillment of the great commandment, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is much moralizing psychology 
in these pages and only a negligible dosis of theology. Para- 
doxically this preoccupation with the human aspect of love com- 
bines with an anti-humanistic austerity. The love which God 
commands is an unselfish love. So, Kierkegaard insists, the true 
lover loves no less for seeing his love unrequited. Then, with his 
characteristic predilection for the extreme case, he goes on to con- 
template the sombre triumph of a love which is misunderstood as 
enmity by its object (pp. 98, 107). 

Admittedly, Christian love is different from friendship, or social 
solidarity, or from marital, parental, and filial affections. At the 
same time, we may believe that these natural bonds, which compose 
the moral fabric of human society, should be transfigured and 
purified rather than replaced by charity. This does not seem to 
be Kierkegaard’s view. As the true forerunner of our contempor- 
ary theology of ‘‘total otherness,’’ he sees a gulf fixed between — 
natural attachment and the love demanded from us by God, and he 
expresses this difference with cruel poignancy: ‘‘ Just because you 
love your beloved, you do not resemble God .. .’’ (p.52). Friend- 
ship is based on partiality, neighborly love on ‘‘eternal equality,’’ 
and so the two are opposite to each other (p. 48). 

Surveying Christian thought on love, we may distinguish two 
strands. In both schools of thought love is primarily Godward 
love, and neighborly love is conceived as flowing inevitably from 
this first love. But while the first type thinks of God chiefly in 
impersonal terms as Spirit or Love or, more figuratively, as fire, 
light, well, or ocean, i.e., in metaphors characteristic of Neo-Platon- 
ism and negative theology, the other type of thought dwells with 
human tenderness on Jesus the man, the incidents of His earthly 
life from His birth and childhood to His Passion. Obviously, the 
passage from Godward love to love of the neighbor is more readily 
performed by the second type. Kierkegaard, who severely ban- 
ishes all human affection from his meditations, and for whom 
Jesus is the model lover rather than an object of love, shows a 
marked affinity to the first, Neo-Platonic type with its intellectual- 
ism and metallic tenseness. But, at the same time, he repudiates 
this kinship with all its philosophical implications. With his almost 
exclusive interest in neighborly love, he seems nearer to the second 
type. This is, however, hardly more than a semblance. No ele- 
ment of natural attachment is allowed to taint the purity of 
spiritual passion. Only by loving God first can we love the neigh- 
bor aright, with that spiritual love ‘‘which takes away from myself 
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all natural impulses and all selfishness’? (p. 47). ‘‘The world 
can never get this into its head, that God does not thus merely 
become the third party in every love-relation, but really becomes 
the sole object of affection’’ (p. 99). So the real love of the 
neighbor does not really love the neighbor. The world should not 
be blamed too harshly for not grasping this point. Instead it 
may well feel encouraged to scorn the great truth so lamentably 
distorted by a passionate but unbalanced philosophy. 

Christian love can be thought of as modelled on personal love 
or friendship or as being more akin to the impersonal care for the 
fellowman simply as a creature, smitten by poverty or disease, 
suffering and in need of succor. In the first case the intimacy of 
the relationship and the refinement of feeling are stressed ; in the 
second case, love will tend to become practical, active, bent on 
social reform. Kierkegaard seems to range himself with the sec- 
ond group. The neighbor, he insists, is not the kinsman or 
fellow-countryman, not the congenial mind nor even the fellow- 
Christian. He is simply anyone and everyone. But with all 
his insistence on equality and impartiality, which, he thinks, is 
inseparable from unselfishness, he is infinitely remote from any- 
thing even faintly resembling the social gospel. In fact he is 
very little interested in alleviating the physical suffering of his 
fellowmen. Love of the neighbor (which is really love of God) 
awakens in the neighbor the love of God—and this is the true 
work of love. All other works, such as the giving of alms, divert 
attention from the essence and tend to become a mockery of true 
love. So anxious is Kierkegaard to drive home the idea of the 
sheer inwardness of charity that he remodels the parables of the 
good Samaritan and the Widow’s Mite, removing from them the 
element of gross usefulness (pp. 256-257). Quite logically this 
fastidiousness of thought leads Kierkegaard to exalt remembrance 
of the dead (no help can be given to, or expected from, the dead) 
as the manifestation of the most disinterested love (p. 281). As 
we realize that the dead whom, according to Kierkegaard, we 
ought to love with our best love are not those dear to us in a 
human way but anyone and everyone, then it dawns upon us 
what a very arduous and refined thing love has become in the 
-erucible of this fervent mind. Surely, the kingdom of this love 
is not of this world. And since not even the reflex of its beauty 
is allowed to play on our human loves, the heaven where it resides 
withdraws into unspeakable remoteness. 


HetMut KuHN 
Emory UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTE 


Ethics for Today. Haroup H. Titus. Second Edition. New York: 
American Book Company. 1947. xii +569 pp. $4.00. 


The first edition of Professor Titus’s textbook in ethics is well — 
known and has been widely used. The new, revised edition, like the 
first, aims to clarify the nature of ethical concerns for the student 
whose major interests lie in non-philosophic directions. There is a 
consistent attempt to minimize historical and theoretical materials 
and to relate ethical questions immediately to the practical affairs 
of our times. Attention is given to business and professional 
‘‘ethics’’; this strengthens the tendency of the book to present 
ethics in terms of codes of conduct rather than in terms of the 
underlying principles which justify and inform these various codes. 
Praiseworthy is the author’s concern for the bearing of recent 
psychological theory on ethics. 

In general, the book seems to achieve its author’s intentions. 
It is focused on the development of a satisfactory personal standard 
of morality by the undergraduates who read it, and it can be used 
for this end because the expression is simple and well within the 
range of undergraduates. The changes in the second edition can be 
credited as improvements from this point of view: the organization 
is better, especially in its breaking down of the earlier artificial 
separation between personal and social morality; the illustrative 
materials take into account the happenings of the crowded decade 
between editions; the suggestions for readings have been brought 
up to date; and the questions and projects which follow each 


chapter have been carefully revised and are now of more value as 
aids to the students. 


J. L. B. 








